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Magistrate should know his men. No doubt it is difficult
to draw a precise line between what is preventive justice
and what is purely judicial work, but the case is manifestly a
much stronger one for change, if a practical solution can be
found, when one considers the purely judicial function of trying
an accused upon a charge of crime or of hearing a criminal appeal.
In the great centres of population like Calcutta and Bombay,
revenue and magisterial powers are not combined in the same
hands, and generally as the towns grow the natural increase of
work results in an increase of officials and a sub-division of
duties. But to the simple villager a multiplicity of local officials
does not commend itself.
Local Influence ol District Officer.
320. It is difficult to convey to an English reader how great
is the prestige of the Collector of a District among the inhabi-
tants whom he serves. To most of them, as we have said,
he is the embodiment of G-overnment. The authority which he
derives from his statutory powers is augmented by the constant
exercise of advice and direction in matters where he is expected
to give a lead. He wields large powers of patronage; he is
responsible for making a vast number of minor appointments,
for instance, of village headmen and accountants, of revenue
officials and office clerks. His recommendations for honorary*
magistrateships and nominated membership of all local self-
governing bodies are ordinarily accepted. He can grant seats
at ceremonial functions such as " durbars " (much prized as
social distinctions), and the coveted Indian titles and honours,
and other rewards, are usually conferred at his suggestion. The
preservation of this influence is of the utmost concern to tEe
Administration. Many everyday matters which might involve
merely tedious disputes, or even civil action, quickly reach con-
clusive settlement when brought before the Collector. .^The same
influence becomes of manifest public advantage wheii more
serious conflict threatens. It is not by his success in putting
down communal riots that a Collector is judged so much as by
his success in preventing their occurrence. We have already-
pointed out iti another connection how greatly the influence and
authority of a British official are increased in times of communal
stress by the circumstance that he wields his powers as a neutral
between contesting forces, but, whether British or Indian, the
Collector has to call into play, in times of crisis, all his influence
through many chan'nels. He threatens, he warns, he remon-
strates with everyone who can stem the rising tide of impending
strife. It is not by virtue of his powers as District Magistrate
alone that he can succeed : it is only because, as Collector, he
has numerous sources of influence that can be brought to bear
in the right quarter. If his range of influence were less varied,
he would find it more difficult to prevent frouble.